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VINDICATION. 


{** Something, we allow, is to be attributed to 
the knowledge and virtue of the people ; but as 
a very small portion of the citizens are ever suf- 
ficiently enlightened to judge with accuracy of 
the most important public’ affairs, they must of 
necessity be guided in their opinions by a few 
men, comparatively speaking, of improved under- 
standings. The most ignorant of mankind can, it 
is admitted, tell when the taxes pinch, when the 
times are hard, when they want bread ; and ean, 
as lustily as any body, roar out for reform: but it 
requires a subtile epee an enlarged acquaint- 
ance with the world, and a constant vigilance, 
which laborius indigence cannot acquire or afford, 
to mark the gradual approaches of corruption, to 
counteract its corroding influence, and to apply 
at the propet moment the suitable remedy. Not 
so much to the people, therefore, as to their rulers 
are we to look for the preservation of public liber- 
ty; and we hold it as a maxim, consecrated by 
#he events of all past ages, that the people become 
whatsoever their rulers choose to make them. When 
they degenerate, the government is the cause of 
the degeneracy. The collective understandings 
of the people can never be brought to act in the 
sovereignty. They act through delegates, who 
bias them; and follow, as interest or passion léad, 
one demagogue or another.” WVational Register, 
No. 11, vol. 3: March 15, 1817.] 


In general we have very little inclination to 
maintain a disputation in support of opinions ad- 
vanced in the Wational Register. We prefer con- 
fiding them to the common sense of mankind, sa- 
tisfied that if they are essentially correct they 
will be approved, although they may not be sanc- 
tioned by the plaudits of the newspapers. In the 
case of the “ American Yeoman,” of Brattlebo- 
rough, (Vt.) however, we are disposed to yield 
this disinclination; for, in truth, that country gen- 
tleman approaches us with so much of decency 
and respect, his language is so far removed from 
the vulgarity of certain of our gazetteers, who, 
like the operations of a particular animal, as de- 
scribed by Pindar, write “ by jerks,” and in the 
lowest strain of invective ; he is so frank, and ap- 
parently so honest in his prejudices, that we have 
determined to devote a page or two for the pur- 
pose of vindicating ourselves from the imputation 
of advancing “a pernicious political heresy,” 
which the Yeoman of the 29th ult. has attempted 
to fix upon us, and of explaining, in relation to 
the point in question, our own principles in our 
own way, 

The quotation at the head of this article con- 
tains the substance of the proposition which has 
given so much uneasiness-to our good friend, the 


Yeoman, who interprets it, in the Green Mountain Il 


u 
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style, to mean that the people of the United 
States are incapable of self government. We 
shall not enter upon an altercation about words, 
but search at once for things. ; 

It cannot be denied that republican, like mo- 
narchical, government, has its cant ; that is, it has 
certain phrases which sound very prettily on the 
ear, but which, in reality, have very little sense in 
them: thus, in. a monarchy, we hear of his sacred 
majesty, of the inviolability of the throne and altar, 
of the legitimate rights of princes, and a thousand 
other talismanic words, which ‘are inculcated 
among the people for the special benefit of their. 
rulers, In a’republic, the policy is the same, huf 
the mode is different. In this latter case, we are 
amused with the expressions, the suvereign people, 
the people govern themselves, &c. &c. all of which 
are mere methods of flattery, as well in monar- 
chies as in republics. past 

Instead of this manner of addressing one’s self 
to the people, we conceive that it is more usefy! 
to them to discriminate; to point out how far 
they are sovereign and how far self-governed, It 
is obvious to the meanest ¢apacity, that the pco- 
ple do not, literally speaking, govern themselves, 
because, in fact, they are obliged to choose ruless 
to govern them. Periodically, indeed, they can 
change those rulers; and, so far as that power.of 
changing goes, the people, at the identical time 
of change, are paramount and supreme, acting, 
nevertheless, under the influences which are ex- 
ercised over them. At all other times they are 
subject to the dictates of their rulers, signified 
either through the legislature, the executive, ar 
the judiciary, and the numerous officers.of these 
respective departments. Now, let it be recoUect. 
ed that the clements of population are continual. 
ly varying, not only as it respects the physical, 
but as it regards the moral and pecuniary, condj- 
tion of society; that government, in a practical 
point of view, is permanent; that certain princi. 
ples of administration are adhered to, Jet who will 
be in office ; that government has an unity of de- 
sign which, by age, is strengthened and extend. 
ed; that this design, from the very nature of man, 
has for its chject a monopoly of power ; that it is 
aided, from time to time, by the self interest of 
particular classes, who are willing to barter their 
influence in society for a charter or for legislative 
patronage; that this design is assisted, Pa 
by the handing over, from one incumbent to ano- 
ther of the same turn of thinking, of the pringipal 
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vernment haying no settled term of existence, 
survives, from generation to generation, and is 
enabled to impress upon the youth of each the 
sentiments which are most favorable to the views 
of the government itself. When we know all 
this to be truth; when we read it in the actions 
of existing nations, and trace it in the annals of 
those which have gone before us ; it is altogether 
impossible to resist the conviction that a govern- 
ment can make any people, as a body politic, 
whatsvever it pleases. The manners and tlre 
morals of man are formed by education and reli- 
gious exercises; and his political character is 
formaed by government. So true is this principle, 
that the different discipline of different religious 
sects gives to the followers of each a distinctive 
eharacteristic; the proof of which is to be found 
in the anomalous deportment of the disciples:of, 
Loyola, of Fox, and of Wesley. 

These remarks, to a man of reading, observa- 
tion, and reflection, would seem to be almost su- 
perflueus; for if government does not stamp up- 
on a people their national political character, 
why is it that we prefer one kind of government 
to another? Why is a republic better thana 
monarchy ?. Why have the characters of nations 
changed with the variations in the forms of their 
governments? If the doctrine of self-government 
by the people be a sound doctrine, how has it 
happened that, all over Europe, the mass of the 
people are the victims of governmental abuse ? 
When the people of England cut off the head of 
Charles I. they intended to establish a republic ; 
and at that moment they had the army and ma- 
ny enlightend statesmen with them; but they 
failed, and. were compelled to submit to an arbi- 
trary system of rule by the individuals then at the 
head of affairs; and they finally acquiesced in the 
restoration of Charles II. If the people are self- 
governed, how came it to pass that the French 
nation has met with so deplorable a fate? If go- 
vernment does not exercise a predominating in- 
fluence in the formation of national character, 
how has it occurred that the political structure 
invented by that impostor Mahomet, has fashion- 
ed so great a portion of the population of this 
globe to a particular standard? To say that these 
things have been produced by the power of the 
sword, is to beg the question, inasmuch as it is 
the-government that wields the sword, and its 
ability to create standing armies wherewith to op- 
press the people, is the very best evidence to 
prove the justness of what we have advanced.) _ 

~The ways in which public liberty is overthrown, 
are chiefly two: first, by flattering the people ; 
and secondly, by making public establishments 
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er, the people are flattered when they are assured 
that they know every thing ; whereas an honest 
politician, instead of praising, should endeavor to 
inform them. The mass of the people always 
mean well; but how is it possible that they should 
be enabled fully to decide between the thousand 
representations and misrepresentations which 
many of the daily and weekly journals are in the 
constant habit of uttering? How is it possible for 
them to determine correctly, situated as they are, 
ata distance from the seat of government, and 
under the necessity of taking almost every thing 
upon trust, when very shrewd men, men of parts 
and learning, who are close to, and even at, the 
seat of government, are ignorant of motives as 
they concern public measures? It is no dispa. 
ragement of the people to say this. Were they 
ail well instructed and well informed, they would 
uniformly detect the government in a wrong ca. 
reer. Let those, therefore, who direct the press 
act honestly : let them, instead of cajoling, strive 
to disseminate real knowledge among their fellow 
citizens; and, above all, let them perpetually 
warn them to be unceasingly watchful of the ac- 
tions of their rulers. This is what we call repub- 
lican doctrine : popular vigilance and jealousy are 
the heart and soul of it; and it ought never to be 
forgotten that the less political opposition there 
is to the actual rulers, so much the more danger- 
ous nay they become to the liberties of the peo- 
ple. It is in moments of unsuspecting confidence 
that nations, in that respect like women, are se- 
duced to their ruin from a state of happiness. 


z 


The making of public establishments upon fulse 
pretences, and the perversion of good institutions, 
are powerful means of subverting freedom. Go- 
vernments raise standing armies to oppose an 
enemy, and that very army may in the end be em- 
ployed, and such armies have been frequently 
employed, as the instrument of usurpation. 
Churches have been built and the order of the 
priesthood instituted for the worship of the Deity 
with suitable decorum and reverence; and we 
see, in Europe and in Asia, that governments 
have called the priesthood to their aid the more 
completely to enslave mankind. Augustus was the 
most popular and the most powerful prince of the 
imperial house of Cesar; but it was in his reign 
that those Pretorian Bands were organized and 
quartered in the neighborhood of Rome, which, 
being afterwards stationed in the city by ‘Tiberius, 
were enabled to set the empire up at auction, 
and produced such a licentious spirit among the 
legions that the Roman world was filled with 
revolutions. When the Holy Brotherhood was 
first introduced into Spain, who could have fore- 
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quisition, and be the primary cause of transform- 
ing the Spaniards from a brave and gallant people 
and ardent lovers of liberty into the most de- 
graded nation of mddern Europe? When Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was made first consul, would 
those who elevated him have supported him for 
the office, think you, if they could have pene- 
trated the veil of futurity, and seen in advance 
their own exile and the present humiliation of 
France? Yet, no doubt, plausible reasons were 
urged for investing Napoleon, not only with the 
consulship, but with the imperial purple; and 
those who opposed it were denounced as enemies 
of the state, and were wholly out of favor at 
court. In truth, the wisest of statesmen’can see 
but a little way before them; and hence the 
greater necessity for enforcing that vigilance for 
which we are, and shall continue to be, the advo- 
cates. 

In support of our argument we had, among the 
histories of other nations, appealed to that of E- 
gypt. But, the Yeoman alleges that “Egypt 
could not illustrate the subject, as* Egypt never 
had a free government.” Pray how does the 


- worthy country gentleman know that? He infers 


it, we presume, from the abyss of darkness in 
which the early period of Egyptian history lies 
buried. Such vague inference, however, is 
not to be depended: on in a case of this sort. . It 
is not to be supposed that the Egyptians started 
up all at once as a nation with domineering es- 
tablishments of heathen temples and heathen 
priests. The more rational conclusion is, that, 
like all other people, whose history is better 
known to us, they were gradually subjected from 
a state of freedom to astate of bondage, domestic 
or foreign, by the artifices or imbecility of their 
rulers. It was upon that presumption we alluded 
te them; ard we are not afraid to trust the refer- 
ence to the understandings of unbiassed and intel- 
ligent minds. 

In discussing this subject, we beg to be under- 
stood as not asserting that one, or two, or twenty, 
administrations can mould a people into a pecu- 
liarity of national character; but after centuries 
of governance, the series of administrations which 
enter into the government will produce that ef- 
fect; each one progressing, in some cases almost 
insensibly, to the end in question. A century to 
a nation is not much more than ayear to the ave-. 
rage life of man. 

But the Yeoman really believes that there ne- 
ver existed any constitution of government like 
that of the United States. Alas! to what little | 
purpose has he studied history. France, Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, even Spain herself, all more or 
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a model. But throwing other examples aside, 
what is the written constitution of the United 
States but an image of the unwritten one of Great 
Britain, softened to’suit the prevailing sentiments 
of the American people in 1789. ~ We: shall not 
here enter upon an exposition of the strong simi- 
litudes which the powers of our senate bear to 
those ofthe house of lords; of our house of repre- 
sentatives to the house of commons ; and the pow- 
ers of our president to those of a British king. 
But, however much they resemble each other on 
paper, they are still more alike in practice’; and 
he who does not see that our government is fal- 
ling by degrees into the track of the British mo- 
narchy, must be extremely blind. We do not re- 
fer to any particular measure, but conceive that 
the whole frame and structure of our government 
is moving bodily in that direction. 


Much stress is laid by the Yeoman on the opi- 
nion of Gen. Washington. No human being can 
respect the services and name of the General 
more than we do; we respect ‘him, in a/particu- 
lar manner, for his abdication of the command of 
the American army and retirement,to private life, 
under circumstances in which so many other men 
would have attempted to usurp the supreme pow- 
er of the Union: But we do most solemnly pro- 
test against every thing like hero-worship, or an 
apotheosis, We protest against following, implicit- 
ly and without examination, the opinion of any in- 
dividual, dead or alive. No name, however re- 
spectable, ought to sanctify error; and ajthough 
we do not pretend here to pronounce that Gene- 
ral Washington’s name has actually given a sanc- 
tion to error, notwithstanding that we have known 
it to be used very equivocally on several ‘occa- 
sions, yet we shall always be ready to criticise any 
mere dictum from him as freely as if it were utter- 
ed by any other eminent personage in the repub- 


To conclude, it is rather a little extraordinary, 
that this sturdy democratic Yeoman of Vermont 
should fall upon us with his grey goose quill, since 
our doctrine is, not to flatter the people, but to 
inform them, and to direct their eyes constantly 
to the actions of their rulers, with an untiring vi- 
gilance and jealousy ; doctrine whieh we have al- 
ways supposed, and still suppose, to be soundly 
republican; whilst the same Yeoman passes by the 
National Intelligencer, which paper is reputed to 
be the very standard and legitimate measure of 
genuine political principles, notwithstanding that 
print has contained, within the space. of. four 
months at farthest, a recommendation that our ex- 
presidents should have a seat in the senate for 
life, and has lauded the late congress for not 
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of the people in the repeal of the obnoxious com- 
pensation law. Surely, we cannot well be mista- 
ken, with such circumstances before us, in believ- 
ing that the worthy Yeoman is subject to a little 
obliquity in his political perceptions. 





BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
SPANISH COLONIES. 


Mr. Brongham, pursuant to his notice, rose to 
move for the production of certain papers con- 
nected with a treaty betw¢en Portugal and Spain. 
As he was in the dark as to the nature of the facts, 
he might have occasion to request some informa- 
tion from the other side of the house to guide his 
motion. All that he at present knew, was, that 
xbout seven or cight months ago, an expedition, 
partly by land and partly by sea, was fitted out at 
Kio Janeiro, which, when fully equipped, pro- 
ceeded towards the Spanish settlement of Monte 
Video, in the neighborhood of which the naval 
and military part of the expedition united, and 
proceeded to hostile movements against that set- 
tiement. These’ movements.ended in the Portu- 
guese force taking up a strong position in the 
neighborhood of Monte Video; and, by the latest 
accounts from that quarter it appeared, not, in- 
deed, that this force had taken possession of that 
fortress, for in that he hoped they would not suc- 
ceed—but that Monte Video was in a state of siege 
or bleckade, The purpose for whieh that arma- 
ment had been fitted out was, no doubt, to take 
possession of that settlement; and, if this were 
true, one or two considerations must arise.— 
Viewing Monte Video as a Spanish settlement, 
how happened it that hostiliues were going on 
between these powers in that quarter alone ? But 
viewing it as a settlement not in the possession of 
Spain, but one to which the government of that 
kingdom laid claim, if it was considered as one of 
those which the noble lord, in an ofiicial docu- 
ment, had, in his opinion, very improperly called 
tic revolted colonies, but which ought more cor- 
rectly to be called the independent part of South 
America, that part of it winch was engaged in a 
struggic, fer its success in which almost every one 
in Europe put up prayers; in this view he was 
equally at/a loss to account for the proceedings 
to witch he alluded, for it was strange that an ex- 
peciion should be fitted eut against it without 
the concurrence of the Spanish government. If, 
on the other hand, there was any treaty by which 
this scidement was ceded, was it not extraordina- 
ry, in the first place, that the house had not heard 
auy thing of Such a treaty? and in the second 
plice, was it not evident that such a treaty must 
hbuve been execined with the connivance of our 
amenis Uierc 2 Siorshal Beresford, one of the most 
dissiguished ornaments of our military profes- 
<a, Yas, #8 it appeared, also commander in chief 
of the wholt Portuguese forcgs at the very time 
when this expedition was fitted. I, thercfore, as 
one world suppose must have been the case, lord 
Heresford knew of any such treaty, it was very 
sttunge, that the house should now be without in- 
formation en the subject. The house had some 
maght te know, evenif a convention had been made 
to cede that settlement, whether there was any 
epiivaient to Spain. It was said that the equiva- 
Tout was thé abstinence on the part of Portugal to 

atimt the festoration of Olivenza, which it had 
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been settled at the congress should be restored. It 
had been surmised that Olivenza was to remain to 
Spain, while Potugal was to have Monte Video in 
lieu of it. If this country was a party to the treg 
of Vienna, by which the restoration of Olivenza 
was stipulated, and if another treaty was made 
elsewhere relating to that place, it was a neces. 
sary consequence, that whatever was done in 
contravention to the treaty to which we were 
parties, should be stated. The principal reason 
why he brought forward this motion was, to give 
our government an opportunity of explaining the 
conduct of our agents (civil or military) in this 
transaction ; and he was sure that nothing would 
be more satisfactory to the house and to the coun. 
try, than to find that the proceeding in question, 
‘on the part of Portugal, was in no way sanction. 
ed by the British government. He then moved, 
that there be laid before the house a copy of any 
treaty between Portugal and Spain, relative to 
the restoration of Olivenza, and of any correspon- 
dence relative to any such treaty. 


Lord Castlereagh said, he did not think that the 
honorable gentleman meant to press his motion 
for, if it should be agreed to, the return to ik 
must be in the negative, because he (lord Cas. 
tlereagii) was not in possession of any such treaty, 
He had no difficulty in stating that the British go. 
vernment was no party, direct”or indirect, to the 
course of poli¢y pursued by Spain towards her 
colonics. ‘The conduct which this country fol- 
lowed in reference to these disputes, was adhering 
to a system of strict neutrality, and not (that which 
the honrable gentleman seemed to commend) to 
assist. the colonics against the native country, 
which would be in direct contravention to the 
treaties between Great Britain and Spain. When 
marshal Beresford was employed in the service 
of another power, so long as he was not recalled 
from that service by this country, the capacity in 
which he acted as in the service of that power 
must not be confused with his character of a-Bri- 
tish subject. His conduct must be considered as 
directed by the Portuguese government, in whose 
service he was now acting. There were many 
other British officers in the service of Portugal, 
whose situation was quite analagous to that of 
marshal Beresford. The crown undoubtedly 
might, when it pleased, recall all those of its sab- 
jects in any foreign service. But as marshal Be- 
resford was now situated, it would be supposing 
him guilty of an absolute breach of trust to assume, 
that he communicated to this country the councils 
of the government in whose service he was em- 
ployed. Having already said that the return te 
this motion, if it were agreed to, must be in the 
negative, he must at the same time deny that it 
was competent for government to lay before par- 
liament any treaty between other powers ef which 
it might have aknowledge Yet he might state, 
generally, that there was nothing which could indi- 
cate the existence of such a treaty as that which the 
hon. gentleman alluded to. Beyond this he must 
decline entering into any discussion upon the pre- 
sent question. The house must be aware that the 
events in the river Plate, as they might involve 
interests of the most important nature, affecting 
the European dominions of Portugal, must be ° 
considered ‘not as a mere South American ques- 
tion, but as an European question. He therefore 
did not think he was at liberty to enter into any 
further statement of the facts, even if they might 
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be in his possession. _ He had disclosed the main 
fact, that Great Britain was no party in any shape 
to the intentions or acts of the crown of Portugal 
in the transaction in question. He would repeat, 
that he had no reason to suppose that there was 
any such treaty in existence as that alluded to by 

e honorable gentleman. 
vue Brougham explained, that he did not speak 
with reference to the proceedings of the Court at 
Lisbon, but of the Court at Rio Janeiro, 

Lord Castlereagh desired to be understood as 
saying, that passing events gave a negative to the 
supposition of the honorable gentleman as to the 
existence of any such treaty. | : 

Mr. Brougham—There was just one thing more 
as to which he begged some information from the 
noble lord. it was said that nothing was done by 
the British government to give room for the sup- 
position that it espoused the dne cause more than 
the other—that the system acted on was one of, 
public neutrality; that marshal Beresford’s acts 
are merely those of an officer in the service of 
Portugal, and do not in any way commit the Bri- 
tish government; that not only marshal Beresford 
but many other British officers in the. Portuguese 
service are in the same situation. So far it 
was all very well. But if any number of our of- 
ficzrs or men should engage on the side of the 
colonies, was it to be understood from the noble 
lord, that no umbrage would be taken, but that 
the scales of neutrality would be equally and scru- 
pulously poised between the two powers? ,He 
would ask whether it had not been prohibited by 
the British government to afford any assistance to 
the insurgents, by furnishing them with arms? 
He wovuid ask whether the transportation of arms 
from Trinidad to the Spanish Maine had not been 
prohibited under the severest penalties—under 
pain of confiscation, fine, and imprisonment ? 

Lord Castlereagh.—The honorable gentleman 
seemed to argue the question as if British officers 
were now serving against the Colonies. This was 
not the fact. He did not believe that there was a 
single British officer in the Portuguese army who 
was not now in Portugal, with the exception of 
marshal Beresford. As to the other case put by 
the honorable gentleman, he felt that we were act- 
ing a part strictly neutral. At the same time, it 
was to be considered, that on the one side, there 
were ties of alliance with our Government; while, 
on the other side, there were none; therefore he 
could not allow the honorable gentleman to carry 
his parrallel so far as to pass over such a consider- 
ation—As to Trinidad, certainly if steps were ta- 
ken to supply one of the partiescarrying on hostil- 
ities, with arms, to be used expressly for the an- 
noyance of the other party, that would be a breach 
of neutrality. He could not he expected io say 
any thing that would look like countenancing Bri- 
tish officers to serve on the side of the insur- 
gents, when there were none such serving against 
them. 

Mr. Brougham.—As to marshal Beresford, it 
might be true, that he was not serving against the 
insurgents; but was it true that that officer had 
been engaged in pe ag osm, the embarkation 
and organization of the force which proceeded 
against Monte Video ? 

Mr. Lamb said, that there seemed to be a 
strange anomaly in the situation of lord Beresford. 
It was true that he was an officer in the service 
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ceedings in which he acted be considered as sanc- 
tioned by the British government? 

Lord Cage principle was perfectly 
recognised by all the European powers, that the 
subject of one crown might be employed in the 
service of another, as long as he was not recalled. 


Mr. Lamb—* Ts it wise to act on such a princi- 
ple in this case ?” 


Mr. Ponsonby, rose in the first place to ask a 
question. He had heard that in the American 
Congress, a bill was in progress through the 
house of representatives, the object of which was 
to invest in the president, a discretionary powe 
as to the arming of ships and allowingthem to sail 
where they pleased, it being understood with a 
view to allow them to proceed to the assistance of 
the Spanish colonies in South America, In the 
accounts of the debates which had taken place on 
this bill, he saw that one member in the course of 
his speech mentioned that the Spanish ambassador 
had interfered to prevent the progress of the bill, 
and that the representations and remonstrances 
of that ambassador had been seconded by the En- 
glish minister in the United States. He therefore 
wished to know whether. there was in fact, any 
foundation as to any interference in that case on 
the part of our ambassador to the United States ? 

Lord Castlereagh—As far as be knew he had 
reason to think that the measures of the Ameri- 
can government were taken solely on their own 
view as to what they thought the best line of poli- 
cy in such a case, and uninfluenced by the inter- 
ference of any other power. ; 


Mr. Ponsonby said, he must allow. that the no- 
ble lord had managed to elude-his question. He 
now.wished to call the attention of the house to 
a treaty which had been concluded between his 
majesty and king Ferdinand VII. some time since. 
In the first part of the treaty to which he alluded, 
it was stipulated, that if Spain should succeed jn 
recovering her South American colonies, no na- 
tion was to have any advantage over Great Bri- 
tain in the commercial intercourse with these co- 
lonies. ‘To this treaty there were appended three 
additional articles, and it was to the third of these, 
that he now solicited the attention of the house. 
The noble lord had just stated that our situation 
with relation to the contest between Spain and 
her colonies, was a situation of strict neutrality. 
If this neutrality was strict he would not complain. 
He would not by any means say, that the British 
government ought officially to interfere : but the 
house had a right to demand that the neutrality 
should be strict; that na countenance should be 
afforded to Old Spain as againstthe Colonics—and 
if there has been any such countenance afforded, 
it must be a bréach of duty, Yet in this treaty he 
found these words.—* His Britannic Majesty be- 
ing anxious that. the troubles and disturbances in 
South America should cease, and tltat the subjects 
of these po should return to their allegi- 
ance, will prevent the giving of arms to the insur- 
gents.”—What right in to ask for more 
than neutrality ? and what folly (meaning no dis- 
respect by the word)—what sf was it in the 
British government to make ‘such a stipulation, 
which was as much as saying that Spain would be 
assigted in every way except by open force? This 
treaty was signed by sir Henry Wellesley on the 
part of the British government in 1814. He there- 








of the king of Portugal, but at the same time he 
was still a British offiger, and would not those pro- 


fore gave notice, that on the 23d of April he would 
moye for a copy of the instructions to sir Heiiry 
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Wellesley, under which he thought himself au- 
thorized to sign that treaty. 

‘Lord Castlereagh observed, that it was very 
extraordinary that the right hon. gentleman had 
not sooner brought his views of this question be- 
fore the house, considering that the treaty to 
which he referred had been Jaid on the table of 
the house two years ago.—The true meaning of 
neutrality certainly was, not to assist either party 
by force or by furnishing arms. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, it was perfectly true that the 
treaty was laid on the table of the house on the 
16th of March, 1815; but it was equally true that 
die (Mr. Ponsonby) never heard of it till Thursday 
Jast. No address of thanks had been voted on it. 
The house had done nothing to sanction it, and 
the treaty was as open for the discussion of the 
— as on the day on which it was first present- 
ed. 

Mr. Brougham (having withdrawn his motion) 
asked whether any step had been taken on the 
part of Spain to fulfilthe stipulations of that treaty 
as to the abolition of the slave trade ?—Although 
two or three years were now past since they were 
entered into, he thought it was high’ time that 
something was done to fulfilthem. The fact was, 
that since the sigpature of that treaty, 20,000 
slaves had, in one year, been imported into Cuba, 
and 40,000 had been imported into the various 
Portwguese settlements. He wished to know 
if there were any correspondence now going on 
with these Powers relative to the abolition ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had already stated 
that this question was under the deliberation of 
the other powers in Europe. 


RIGHT CONSTRUCTION OF LAW. 
From the New York Gazette. 


The following highly important circular, from 
the secretary of the treasury to the district 
judges, was read on Tuesday morning at the 
opening of the district court in this city : 

(crrcvuLaR.) 
Treasury Department, April 3, 1817. 

Srr—Doubts having arisen whether, under the 
act providing for mitigating or remitting the for- 
feitures, penalties and disabilities, accruing in ccr- 
tain cases therein mentioned, passed the 3d day 
of March, 1797, the secretary of the treasury can 
rightfully exercise the authority therein confer- 
red, after the sentence of the district court has 
been executed, or after a cause -has been with- 
drawn from it by appeal or writ of error, the case 
has been referred to the attorney general, who 
has given an opinion adverse to the exercise of 
this power under such circumstances. As this 
opinion is understood to be coincident with that 
of the judges of the supreme court of the United 
States, I have determined to be governed by it. 
My respect for the judges of the district courts, 
and my desire to relieve them from the trouble of 
making summary examinations where no practical 
benefit could be-derived from them by the par- 
ties, induce me to make this communication. 

This information may, also, be highly useful to 
the parties themselves, who will, in future, apply 
directly to the treasury department for relief, 
when the violation has been unintentional. In all 
cases where the court, upon hearing thé evi- 
dence, shall be of opinion that the case requires 
or justifies the interposition of the secretary of 
the treasury, it is expedient that that course 
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should be suggested, and that the post 
of the jqlgeeat of the court decemah o- ae 
the application should be granted. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, sir, 
Your = obedient servan 
VM. H. CRAWF 

To the hon. Wm. P. Van Ness. na. 


This letter establishes (if a treasury mandate 
can establish any thing in the courts of this cotin. 
try) several important principles not hitherto re. 
cognised. 

ist. That the secretary cannot interfere to re. 
mit after a condemnation by the court. 

This is contrary to the practice of the treasury 
department, and the construction given by Mr. 
Gallatin, when secretary of the treasury, ang 
since approved and acted upon by his-successras 
who have all held that a forfeiture or penalty 
must be admitted, or a condemnation had, before 
the secretary could rightfully interfere. 

2d. That the secretary cannot remit after an ap. 
peal or writ of error. 

Mr. Secretary Dallas thought the citizens had a 
right to take the opinion of different courts upon 
their rights; and there are several instances of 
remissions by him where the parties had prose. 
cuted appeals and writs of error. 

Sd. ‘That partics may apply to the secretary 
direct for relief without the intervention of the 
court. 

This is believed to be directly contrary to the 
provisions of the remitting act. 

4th. It directs the district judges to suspend or 
postpone giving judgment where they consider 
the suitor entitled to relief by petition. 

This is contrary to the genius of our laws, 
which allows either party to ask the judgment of 
the court upon its rights. : 

Upon the whole, we recommend this circular 
to the examination of the bar, as it narrows very 
much the priuciples upon which reliet. has here- 
tofore been granted at the treasury ; and we are 
informed that the supreme court have not formal- 
ly nor distinctly given the opinion stated in the 
circular. 


[ Observations. Here is “much ado about no- 
thing,” with a vengeance! “ A treasury mandate !” 
Very well. But let us look at the law, even if 
we should not consult the prophets. By the act 
of the 3d of March, 1797, chap. 361, page 585, 
vol. 2, (new edition,) it is provided, that— 


** Whenever any person or persons, who shall 
have incurred any fine, penalty, forfeiture, or dis. 
ability, or shall have been interested in any vessel, 
goods, wares, or merchandise, which shall have 
been subject to any seizure, forfeiture, or disabili- 
ty, by force of any present or future law of the 
United States, for the laying, levying, or collect- 
ing, any duties or taxes, or by force of any pre- 
sent or future act, concerning the registering and 
recording of ships or vessels, or any uct concern- 
ing the enrolling and licensing of ships or ves- 
sels employed in the coasting trade or fisheries, 
and for regulating the same, shall prefer his pe- 
tition to the judge of the district, in which 
such fine, penalty, forfeiture, or disability, shall 
have accrued, truly and particularly setting forth 
the circumstances ofhis ¢ase, and shall pray that 
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the same may be mitigated or remitted, the said 
judge shall inquire, in a summary manner, into 
‘the circumstances of the case; first causing rea- 
sonable notice to be givemto the person or per- 
sons claiming such fine, penalty, or forfeiture, and 
to the attorney of the United States for such dis- 
trict, that each may have an opportunity of show- 


ing cause against the cay come remission there- 
off and shall cause the facts, which shall appear 
upon such inguity, to be stated and annexed to 
the petition, and direct their transmission to the 
secretary of the treasury of the United States, who 
shall thereupon have power to mitigate or remit 
such fine, forteiture, or penalty, or remove. such 
disability, or any part thereof, if, in his opinion, 
the same shall have been incurred without wilful 
negligence, or any intention of fraud, in the per- 
son or persons incurring the same ; and to direct 
the prosecution, if any shall have been instituted 
for the recovery thereof, to Cease and be discon- 
tinued, upon such terms or conditions as he may 
deem reasonable and just.” 

Such are the provisions of the act of Congress. 
You will remark, that it is made the duty of the 
judge to inquire intothe circumstances of the case, 
which necessarily implies an inquiry before trial ; 
because it would be absurd, after trial, to say that 
the judge should investigate the circumstances, 
when, by the* trial itself, the circumstances 
would be ascertained, in open court, according to 
the most rigid scrutiny known to our laws. The 
fine, penalty, &c. are “ incurred” the instant the 
offence is committed ; and as soon as it has been 
incurred, the party may apply to the district judge 
and to the treasury. Had the act been intended 
in a different sense, the language of it would have 
been different. If, for example, it was meant to 
apply to cases after execution of the sentence of a 
district court or after appeal therefrom on writ of 
error, the act would have contained the appropri- 
ate words; but we find none such : on the contt- 
ry, the whole phraseology of it sanctions the opi- 
nion given by Mr. Rusu, the Attorney General. 
The person implicated, must, by the law, prefer 
his petition to the judge of the district ; And 
why not to the court in session, after sentence ? 
Plainly, because the law does not intend it. One 
great object of the law is, obviously, to save time 
and money, in the prosecution of offences unin- 
tentionally coramitted. Why should an innocent 
man wish tu proceed to trial? The most direct 
course and the cheapest for him to pursue is that 
pointed out by the actin question. He can have 
no motive to proceed in any other manner: ‘But 
the guilty person has a motive. He has more 
chances to escape the penalty imposed by going 
to trial. First, he has a chance to clear himself 
in the district court: next, in the circuit court : 
then, in the supreme court: and xfler having gone 
through all these courts, by the machinery of ap- 
peals and writs of error and the aid of able attor-. 
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expense, and their officers to an infinite deal of 
trouble, lo! if we believe the New York Gazette, 
the offender-is to be allowed to knock at the 
doors of the treasury, assail the secretary, and, if 
he can, finally elude the penalties, fines, and for- | 
feitures! Such a construction is not only contra- 
ry to the provisions of the act of Congress, but it 
is wholly contrary to common sense; and we 
should be glad to see the gentleman of the bar 
who will support the doctrine. : 

It will doubtless strike the reader, as it does us, 
that an application to the secretary of the treasu- 
ry for a mitigation or remission of forfeitures, 
fines, kc. isin the nature of an application for 
mercy, or a pardon, upon a confession of the fact, 
but with an allegation of innocency of intention. 
‘Lhe going to trial in the first instance, on the 
other hand, is a denial of the fact. The party, 
therefore, who must be supposed always to be 
conscious of both fact and intention, has an op- 
tion ; and it is difficult to conceive how an honest 
man can hesitate in choosing: for, conscious of 
the truth of the fact or offence, why should he 
wish to contest it by risk:ng atrial? or, conscious 
of the rectitude of his intention, why should he 
delay an application to the treasury, which, to in- 
nocent individuals, holds out a sure relief? 

But, it seems, the practice of the Treasury here- 
tofore has been different from that proposed by 
Mr. Crawrorp. If so, it is quite time that the 
procedure should be corrected. The error is 
old enough. If Mr, Gattatix and Mr. Datias 
have done wrong in similar instances, it is so much 
more to the credit of Mr. Crawronp and Mr. 
Rusa that they have done right. We have as 
high a respect for the talents of the two former 
gentlemen as any one ought to have. But no 
man is infallible ; and the practice of following 
precedents too closely, in office as well as in courts 








neys; after having put the United States to much 
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of justice, occasions many blunders. Besides, it 
is a settled maxim, that a precedent founded upon 
a wrong construction of law is not obligatory, and 
may -be departed from. 

The New York Gazette has mistaken the text 
of Mr. Cnawronp’s letter, and drawn an impro- 
per inference. He does notsay “ that parties 
may apply to the secretary direct for relief with- 
out the intervention of the court.;”” but merely, 
that parties may “ apply directly to the treasury 
department fog.relief when the viglation has been 
unintentional”—meaning, clearly, an application 
to the treasury, through the district judge, without 
suffering the case to go into court. ~This is to save 
time and trouble. The same motive, unquestion- 
ably, produced a recommendation, by Mr. Caaw- 
ron», of the expediency of suspending judgment, 








when, in the opinion of the court, the interposi- 
tion ,of the secretary. may be justifiable. The let- 
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tet of Mr. Crawronp, indeed, throughout, marks 
the best intentions; and so far from being any 
thing like a “ mandate,” it manifests only a de- 
sire to establish rules, perfectly consonant to the 
act of congress, for the benefit of the honest citi- 
zen and the accommodation of the officers of go- 
vernment. 


But, after all, why give to this letter so much 
importance ? Why raise such a typographical riot ? 
The course of proceeding which it suggests does 
not deprive the citizen, even after the sentence of 
a Court, or after appeal or writ of error, from 
claiming the benefit of a remission. The only 
difference is, that he will have to apply to the 
President of the United States instead of the se- 
cretary of the treasury. By the second section 
of the sécond article of the Constitution of the 
‘United States the president is empowered to 
*“ grant pardons for offences ;” and if an offender 
chooses to pass by the secretary of thé treasu- 
ty, and to jostle on through the courts of jus- 
tice, he may, after judgment by a sequence of im- 
partial tribunals, still appeal to the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Union.] 


JUDICIAL DECISION. 
[Communicated for the Baltimore Patriot.] 
&. 8. Supreme Court, February Term, 1817. 


‘Currac 
ve. In error. 
Currac 


J. B. Chirac, a native of France, migrated to the 
United States in the year 1793, and settled in Ma- 
ryland. On the 22d of September, 1795, he took 
the eath of citizenship, according to the form 
prescribed by an act of assembly of the state of 
Maryland, passed’in the year 1779, and the next 
day recéived a conveyance in fee of land lying 
within that state. 

On the 6th of July, 1798, he was naturalized as 
prescribed by the laws of the United States, and 
in July, 1799y he died intestate, leaving no legiti- 
rate relations other than the plaintiffs, who are 
natives and residents of France. 

Supposing the lands of which he died seized to 
be escheatable, the state of Maryland conveyed 
them to John Charles Francis Chirac, his natural 
son, with a saving of the rights-of all persons 
claiming by devise or descent from the intestate. 
Under this act, J. C. Francis Chirac took posses- 
sion of the land of his futher, and has remained in 
possession ever since. 

In March, 1809, the defendants in error who 
are heirs at law of J. B.Chirac, and subjects of the 
king of France, brought their ejectwent for the 
land of which their ancestor died seized, and, in 
May, 1815, under the imstruction of the cout to 
which exceptions were taken, obtained a verdict 
in their &avor, on which a judgment was render- 
ed, which judgment is now before the court on a 
writ of error. 

The first point made by the plaintiff in error is, 
that the estate of which J. B. Chirac died seized 
was, in his life time, escheatable, because it was 
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cording to which he took the oath of citizenshi 
being virtually repealed by the constitution of the 
United States, and the act of naturalization enact. 
ed by Congress. 

_ That the power of naturalization is exclusively 
in Congress, does not seem to be, and certain} 
ought not to be, controverted; but it is contend. 
ed that the act of Maryland, passed in the year 
1780, To declare and ascertain the privileges 
of the subjects of France residing within that 
state,” gives to those subjects the power of hold. 
ing lands on the performance of certain condi. 
tions prescribed in that act. 

The second section gives to the subjects of 
France, who may reside in the state of Maryland, 
all the rights of free citizens of that state. 

The third section contains a proviso, restrictin 

the privileges granted by the act, and declaring, 
that nothing therein contained shall be construed 
to grant to those who should continue subjects of 
his most christian majesty, and not qualify them. 
selves as citizens of this state, any right to pur. 
chase or hold lands or real estate but for their re. 
spective lives or for years. 
_ This law certainly requires that a French sub- 
ject, who would entitle himself to hold lands in 
fee uader it, should be a citizen according to the 
law which might be in force at the time of ac- 
quiring the estate, otherwise he could only pur- 
chase or hold for life or years. John B. Chirac 
was not a citizen according to that law when he pur- 
chased the lund in controversy. 

It is unnecessary to inquire into the conse. 
quences of this state of things, because we are all 
of opinion that the treaty between the United 
States and France, ratified in 1778, enabled the 
subjects of France to hoid lands in the United 
States. That treaty declared, that “ the subjects 
and inhabitants of the United States, or any of 
them, shall net be reputed aubains (that is aliens) 
in France.” They may by testament, donation, 
or otherwise, dispose of their goods, moveable or 
immoveable, in favor of such persons as to them 
shall seem good ; and their heirs, subjects of the 
United States, whether residing in the United 
States or elsewhere, may succeed them aé intestat, 
without being obliged to obtain letters of natural- 
ization. “ The subjects of the most christian king 
shall enjoy, on their part, in all the dominions of 
the said states, an entire and perfect reciprocity 
relative to the stipulations contained in the pre- 
sent article.” 

Upon every principle of fair construction, this 
article gave to the subjects of France a right to 
purchase and hold lands in the United States. 

It is umnecessary to inquire into the effect of 
this treaty under the confederation, because, be- 
fore J.B. Chirac emigrated to the United States, 
the confederation yielded to our present constitu- 
tion, and th's treaty had become the supreme law 
of the land. 

The repeal of this treaty could not affect the 
real estate acquired by J. B. Chirac, because se 
was then a naturalized citizen, conformably to the 
act of Congress, and no longer required the pro- 
tection given by treaty. 

John B. Chirac died seized in fee of the land 
in controversy, his heirs at law being subjects of 
France, and there being at that time no treaty in 
existence between the two nations. Did his land 
pass to these heirs, or did it becume escheatable ? 





acquired before he became a citizen of the United 


The question depends on the law of Maryland. 





States. The law of the state of Maryland, ac- 


The fourth section of the act already mentiencd 
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enacts, among other things, that, if any subject of 
France, who shall become a citizen of Maryland, 
shall die intestate, the natural kindred of such de- 
scendent, whether residing in France or elsewhere, 
shall inherit his or her estate, in like manner as 
if such decedent and his kindred were citizens of 
this state. 

An attempt has been made to avoid the effect 
ef this clause in the act, by contending that it 
was passed for the sole purpose of enforcing the 
treaty, and was repealed by implication when the 
treaty was repealed. ‘The court does not think 
so. The enactment of the law is positive, and its 
terms perpetual. Its provisions are not made de- 
pendent on the treaty; and, although the pecu- 
liar state of things then existing might constitute 
the principal motive for the law, the act remains 
in force from its words, however that’ state of 
thines may change. But to this enacting clause 
is attached a proviso, that whenever any subject 
of France shall, by virtue of the act, become seiz- 
ed in fee of any real estate, his or her estate, 
after the term of ten years be expired, shall vest 
in the state, unless the person seized of the same 
within that time either come and settle in, or be- 
come a citizen of the state, or enfeoff thereof 
some citizen of this state, or some other of the 
United States of America. 

The heirs of J. B. Chirac then, at his death, be- 
came seized of his real estate in fee, liable to be 
defeated by the non-performance of the condimion 
in the proviso above recited. ‘The time given by 


pired in July, 1809, four months after the institution 
of this suit. tis admitted, that the condition has 
not been performed ; but it is contended, that the 
non-performance is excused, because the heirs 
have been prevented from performing it by the 
act of law and of the party. The defendant in the 
court be’ow has kept the heirs out of possession 
under the act of the state of Maryland, so that 
they have been incapable of enfeofling any Aime- 
rican citizen; and having been thus prevented 
from performing one condition, they are excused 
for not performing the other. Whatever mgut 
be allowed to this argument, were it founded in 
fact, its effect cannot be admitted in this case. 
The heirs were not disabled from enfeofing an 
American citizen. ‘They might have entered and 
have executed a conveyance upon the land. Hav- 
ing failed to do so, their estate has terminated, un- 
less it be supported in some other manner than by the 
act of Maryland.* 


This brings the court to a material question in 
the cause. While the defendants in error were 
seized of an estate in fee simple, determinable by 
their failure to perform the condition contained 
in the act of 1780, a treaty was entered into between 
the United States and France, which provides for 
the rights of French subjects claiming lands by 
inheritance in the United States. The court will 
not decide what effect this treaty may have on 
this case, until counsel shall be heard on it—if it 
shall be their wish to be heard. 


OPINION, 


The appellees, who are subjects of the king of 
France, inherited a tract of land lying in Mary- 
land, under a law of that state, which permitted 


* The failure of the heirs of Chirae to perform this condi- 
tion, is represented to have been attributable to a remissness of) 
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the lands of a person dying intestate to descend 
on the next of kin, being Frenchmen, But to this 
act was annexed a proviso, vesting the land in 
the state, if the French heits should not, within 
ten years, become citizens of the United States, 
or convey the land to a citizen. While the appel- 
lees were thus seized of an estate in fee, deter- 
minable on a condition expressed in the act which 
enabled them to inherit, the treaty signed on the 
Suth September, 1800, was entered into between 
the United States and France. This treaty en- 
ables the people of the one country holding lands 
in the other, to dispose of the same by testament 
or otherwise, as they shajl think proper: it also 
enables them to inherit ands in the respective 
countries, without being obliged to obtain letters 
of naturalization: Mad John B. Chirac, the per- 
son from whom the land in controversy descended, 
lived till this treaty became the law of the land, all 
will admit that the provisions which havesbeensta- 
ted, would, if unrestrained by other limitations, 
have vested the estate of which he died seized, im 
his heirs—If no act had been passed on the sub- 
ject, and the appellees had purchased lands lying in 
the United States, it is equally clear that the stipu- 
itions referred to would haye operated on these 
ands so as to do away that liability of forfciture 
to which the real estates of aliens are exposed. 
Has it the same or any effect on the estate of 
which the appellees were seized when it was en- 
tered into? It has been agreed that the treaty pro- 
tects existing estates, and gives to French subjects 
a capacity to dispose and to inherit, but does not 
enlarge estates. This is true. But the estate of 
the appellees requires no enlargement: ’ It is als 
ready a fee, alihough subject tobe defeated by the 
non-performance ofa condition. Whe question is, 
dees this treaty dispense with the condition, or 
give a longer time for its performance? The coii- 
dition, that those who hold the estate shall become 
citizens of the United States, or shall enfeoti>a ¢i- 
tizen within the ten years—does the treaty con- 
ircl ov dispense with this condition? The direct 
object of this stipulation is, to give French sub- 
jects the right of citizens so far as respects pro- 
perty and to dispense with the necessity of obtain- 
ing letters of naturalization. It does away the ca- 
pacity of alienage, and places the appellees in pre- 
cisely the same situation with respect to lands as 
if they had become citizens. Tt renders the per- 
formance of the condition « useless formulity, and 
seems to the Court to release the. rights of the 
siate as entirely in this case, as in the case of ong 
who had purchased, instead of taking by escent. 
The act of Maryland has no particular reference 
to the case of Chirac ; but isa general rule of state 
policy, prescibing the terms on which French 
subjects may take and hold lands. ‘This rule is 
changed by the treaty; and it seems to the court 
that tae new rules apply to all cases,as well to 
those where the lands have descended by virtue 
of the act, as to those where the lands have been 
acquired without its act. Thegeneral power to 
dispose “ without limitation,” whichis given by 
the treaty, controls the peters eye to en- 
feoff within ten. years, which is given by the act 
of Maryland. But the treaty proceeds to sti- 
pulate, that in case the laws of either of the two 
states should “restrain strangers from the exercise 
of the tights of property with respect to real es- 
tate, such real estate may be sold or otherwise 
disposed of to citizens or inhabitants of the coun. 











duty om the partof the counsel emp!oy¢d in their behaif. 


try where it may be.” 
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In many of the states, perhaps in all of them, 
the laws do “ restrain strangers from the exercise 
of property with respect to real estate,” conse- 
quently the provision limits to a certain extent 
the privileges antecedeutly granted. What is the 
extent of this limitation? It will probably pre- 
+ venta French subject from inheriting or pur- 

chasing the estase of a French citizen, who is not 
a citizen of the United States; but it cannot affect 
the right of him who takes or holds by virtue of 
the treaty, so as to deprive him of the power to 
do that for which this clause stipulates; that is, 
“to sell or otherwise dispose of the property to 
citizens or inhabitantg of this country.” ‘This 
general power tosell, according to the principles 
of our law, and-it is presumed of. that. of France, 
endures forlife. A subject of France, then, who 
had acquired lands by descent or otherwise (per- 
haps.also by any other mode of purchase) from a 
citizen of the United States, would have a right 
during life to sell or otherwise dispose of those 
jJands, if Iving in a state where Jands purchased 
by an alien generally would be immediately es- 
cheatable on account of alienage.. The court can 
see no reason for restraining this construction in 
the application of the treaty to the state of Mary- 
Jand, where the law, instead of subjecting the 
estate to immediate forfeiture, protects it for ten, 
years. The treaty substitutes the term of life for 
the term of ten years given by the act. If, then, 
the treaty between the United States and France 
still continued in force, the appellees would cer- 
tainly be entitled to recover the land for which 
this suit is instituted. But the treaty is, by an 
article which has been added to it, limited to 
eight years, which have long since expired. How 
does this circumstance affect’ the case? The 
treaty was framed with a view to its being per- 
petual; consequently, its language is adapted to 
the state of things contemplated by the parties, 
and no provision could be made forthe event of 
its expiring within a certain number of years. 
The court must decide on. this added article in 
the case which has occurred. 

It will be admitted that a right once vested 
does not require for its preservation the continu- 
ed existence of the power by which it was ac- 
quired. If a treaty, or any other law, has per- 
formed its office by giving aright, the expiration 
of that treaty or law cannot extinguish that right. 
Let us then inquire, whether this temporary 
treaty gave rights which existed for only eight 
years, or gave rights during eight years which 
succeeded it. 

The terms of this instrument leave no doubt on 
this subject. its whole subject is immediate. The 
instant the descent is cast, the right of the party 
becomes as complete as it can afterwards be 
made. The French subject, who acquired lands 
by descent the day before its expiration, has pre- 
cisely the same right under it, as he who acquired 
them the day after its termination. He is seized 
of the same estate, and has precisely the same 
power during life to dispose of it. The limitation 
of the compact between the two nations would 
act upon and change all its stipulations if it could 
affect this case. But the court is of opinion, that 
the treaty had its full effect the instant a right was 
acquired under it; that it had nothing further to 
sperform ; that its expiration or continuance after- 
wards was unimportant. 

The judgment is affirmed, with costs. 
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CONNECTICUT WESTERN .RESERyR 


(Semse. tiene ago the publisher of the National 
Rezister, with a view of compiling a new and 
accurate Gazettcer of the United States, ad. 
dressed a circular letter to a number of intelli. 
gent and respectable gentlemen in different 
parts of the Union, for the purpose of obtain. 
ing the requisite particulars. In many in. 
stances these letters have been answered ina 
manner the most gratifying, with interest. 
ing information so copious that it would be im. 
possible to compress it sufficiently to bring it 
within the limits of an article suited to a Ga. 
zettecr, without abridging; it in such a manner 
as to do injury to the subject. A great quanti- 
ty of excellent materials bave been accumu. 
lated, and are still accumulating, for the work 
intended ; but, in the mean time, that nothing 
may be Jost to the public, we have deemed it a 
duty to insert in the National Register, and we 
shall, from time to time, insert, communica. 
tions of a topographical, or other nature, ob- 
tained in the manner stated. In carrying this 
design into effect, we shall be as careful of the 
fiterary and scientific reputation of our corres- 
pondents as we should be of our own, and will 
faithfully adhere to any injunctions which they 
may lay upon us with regard to the contents of 
their letters. The following communication 
will speak for itself. The style and arrange. 
ment of it will ensure it an atientive perusal; 
and, as we have no personal acquaintance with 
the writer, we may be allowed to say, without 
rendering ourselves liable to a suspicion of flat- 
tery, that whilst it does credit to Mr. Granczn, 
it does honor to American talent. Mr. G. is, 
we understand, a young man, and a son of the 
late post-master general of the United States.} 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL REGISTER. 
Warren, Trumbull County, Ohio, April 18, 1817, 


SIR, 

A circular respecting your proposed Gazetteer 
having been put into my hands, within a few days, 
I transmit the following remarks, cheerfwlly—not 
that I conceive myself competent to answer, fully, 
any of the questions which I have attempted, but 
because I presume many of your circulars will be 
unanswered; and I feel great interest in the suc- 
cess of a work, which I have no doubt will prove 
highly useful, and an honor to the country. 


The information I could cemmunicate, if con- 
fined within the narrow limits hinted at in your 
address, would be of little worth, as, perhaps, you 
may still consider it. I consequently throw my 
remarks into the following shape, noting, in the 





margin, the number of the query attempted to be 
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answered, and proceed to describe that part of 
Ohio, called the Connecticut Western Reserve; the 
history, productions, and connexions of its parts, 
being so similar, and so intimately blended, as al- 
most to preclude a separation in description. 
NEW CONNECTICUT 
Is bounded north by Lake Eric, east by the west 
lne.of Pennsylvania, south by the 41st degree of 
north latitude, and west by a line drawn parallel 
with the west line of Pennsylvania, 120 miles dis- 
tant therefrom; and contains 4,000,000 of acres. 
The charter granted to the colony of Connecti- 
cut, by Charles If. in the 14th year of his reign, 
gave said colony the jurisdiction and possession 
of all lands and waters, contained between the 
south line of Massachusetts, and 41°. north lati- 
tude, and extending west from the west line of 
Rhode Island to the South Sea.. Altercation ha- 
ving arisen between the United States and the 
state of Connecticut, subsequent to their inde- 
pendence, a compromise was effected. ‘The state | 
of Connecticut granted 500,000 atres on the west 
side, to those of their citizens who had suffered 
by the depredations of the enemy, in the revolu- 
tionary war. These are called the Fire Lands. 
The residue was sold to the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany, and the title to the whole was confirmed by 
an act of congress, passed April 28th, 1800.* The 
whole tract was surveyed into townships of five 
miles square—the townships numbered from south |} 
to north—the ranges of townships numbered 
from east to west—township number 1, range 1, 
being the south east corner of the tract. Upona 
a division of these lands among the members of 
the Connecticut Land Company, a settlement was 
urged; and a vast number of emigrants forced 
their way out to this section, from the New-Eng- 
land states, when the country west of the Mo- 
hawk was almost a wilderness. Since that time, 
the settlement has proceeded with unexampled 





* Connécticut ceded her vacant lands, with an exception 
of the Western Reserve, to the United States, by an act of; 
May, 1786, which cession was accepted by Congress on the | 
14th of September, 1786, By an act of Congress of the 23th of 
April, 1800, the president was authorized to execute and de- 
liver letters patent to the governor of that state for the us: of 
— hoiding and claiming under Connecticut, upon the fol- 

owing conditions: 1. That letters patent should not be exe- 
cuted unless the state of Connecticut, within eight months 
should renounce forever all territorial and jurisdictional 
claims, under any grant or charter, to the soil and jurisdiction 
of all jands lying westward, northwestward, and southwest- 
ward, of those counties in the state of Connecti¢ut which are 
bounded westwardly by the eastern line of the state of New 
York, &e. 2, That the state of Connecticut shou'd, by agents 
duly authorized, execute a deed, releasing jurisdictional ¢iaim 
to the Western Reserve, and vesting jurisdiction in the United 
States. 3, That nothing in the act of the 28th of April, 1800, 
should draw into question the conclusive settlement of the dis- 
pute between Pennsylvania and Connecticut by the decree of 
the federal court at Trenton, &e. 4. That nothing in the act 
of 23th April, 1800, should pledge the United States for the 
extinguishment of Indian title. The provisions of the act of 
1800 have been duly executed, and an exemplification, as en- 
joined by law, of the act of renunciation, under the seal of the 
state of Connecticut, and of the deed releasing jurisdiction, 
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rapidity, and is chiefly constituted of farmers 
from New-England, who, to the manners and cus- 
toms of their native states, (which they retain) 
have added a degree of hospitality, and a liberal- 
ity in ‘religious and political opinions, far exceed- 
ing their ancestors ; and are distinguished by that 
persevering industry which characterizes the en- 
terprising settlers of a new country. 

The climate is salubrious: ‘The mean tempera- 

ture and humidity have never, hitherto, been as- 
certained by meteorological observation. Doubt- 
less more rain falls here than‘in the same parallel 
east of the Alleghany, owing, probably, to the vi- 
cinity of the Lakes; and the mean temperature 
is as high as the south part of Pennsylvania—it be- 
ing well ascertained, by sensation as well as by the 
different species of native animals and plants, 
that the climate becomes warmer as it proceeds 
west of the Appalachians. 
Soil, 2c. Though there are no hills which are 
not arable to their summits, the country is agreea- 
bly and sufficiently diversified with them to ren- 
der the air active, to give the waters rapid cur- 
rent, and to furnish an abundance of fine mill seats. 
After penetrating the deep vegetable mould on 
the surface, the first stratum of earth is a loam or 
clay of great thickness; in oak and chesnut land, 
of alight red, and friable; in beach and maple 
land, grey. The next stratum, is gravel or sand; 
the next, ash colored free stone, or blue clay, of- 
ten indurated into a compact state; the next, wa- 
ter, which is generally found at the depth of from 
12 to 20 feet. The odor of the biue clay, and 
the impressions of Pelagian substances, furnish 
evidence that the whole tract is alluvion from salt 
water . 

The beds of the rivers, and the cliffs of the Lake, 
except where the hills form ridges, exhibit either 
grey sand stone, unfit for the chisel, or arzillaceous 
or aluminous schistus;, but the hills which lie in 
chains, are invariably composed of ash colored sand 
stone, like that of the Capitol at Washington, well 
adapted to building, and generally with pudding 
stone at the surface. ~ j 

Carbonate of Lime is plentifully and convenient- 
ly distributed through evefy county, especially in 
the Fire Lands. _ ; 

Of Inox, the bog, grey stone, red stone, and he- 
matite ores, are abundant, and prove good on trial. 

Su'phate of Lime, (plaster of Paris) is found 
white amorphous, at Danbury, on Sandusky Bay ; 
dark do, at Newton, on the Mahoning and Cuya- 
hoga; and crystallized do. on the Cuyahoga and 
on the Mahoning, at Ellsworth. — ° 

Fossil Coal is plentiful on the south and east 
parts of the Reserve, and has been discovered 








bave been deposited in the department of state of, the United 
States. Ed. Nat. Reg, 


near the Lake, on Rocky River. 
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Sulphur exists ouly in the form of pyrites, or 
impregnating mineral waters. 

Marl, pipe-clay and nitre,-lave not hitherto 
been noticed. 

Alum exists in the waters, crystallized, on the 
banks of rivers, and in slaty ores, which need but 
roasting, exposure, and lixiviation, to yield a great 
#ipply. 

Salt Springs are abundant; and when bored to 
the depth of two hundred feet, rich. - They are 
usually indicated by a copious evolution of hy- 
drogen. 

Other Mineral Waters, generally sa/phuretted, 
chalybeate, vitriolic or aluminous, are common. 

Granite oecurs in detached masses, in evety 
part of the Reserve, some well adapted for mill- 
ing; and Garnets are imbedded in the granites of 
Cuyahoga and Rocky Rivers. 

Extensive Prairies of great fertility, lie west of 
the Huron, to which the previous remarks on soi/ 
are not intended to apply. 

Nutive Animals are the bear, wolf, fox, wild-cat, 
elk, moose, deer, otter, beaver, mink, muskrat, 
opossum, ‘tacoon, rabbit; black, red, grey and 
ground, squirrels; field mouse, deer mouse, pole- 
eat, porcupine, and ground hog or wood-chuck. 

The Birds are the same with those of Connec- 
ticut, with the exception of the Bob-of-Lincoln, 
and with the addition of the carrion vulture, the 
fayen, the ortolan, the Virginian nightingale, and 
a large species of woodpecker. 

The Fish are those of the Ohio and the great 
Lakes. The lake fish are excellent and abundant. 

The Indigenous Trees are— 


COMMON NAME. SCIENTIFIC NAME. 


‘f Maple sugar Acér saecharinunt 
” | soft ” Pennsylv : 
* red flowered ” rubrum 
+ Beech, red and white Fagus sylvaticum 
+ Chesnut * eastanea 
't Oak, white Quereus alb: 
% black » nig: 
»” red » rub: 
+ * chesnut *  prinus 
” willow ”  phellost 
+ Eln, red and white ‘mus Americ : 
*% slippery ”  fulv: 


Linden, or bass wood 
+ Tulip tree, or white wood 
+ Walnut, black 


Tilia Americ : 
Liriodendron tulipifera 
Juglans nigra 


> .*» white or butternut vad oblonga alba 
‘+ Shell bark hickory ” alba ovata 

+ Pignat ” ‘ ” ” minima 
#+ Common be * alba 


+ Cucumber tree Magnolia acuminata 
+ Ash,red, white,bluc and black Fraximus Americ : 


White pine Pinus strobus{ 
Spruce fir or hemldeck ”  Canadensis{ 
Larch ”  Jarixt 

Horse chesnut Aesehylus{ 

Sycamore Acer pseudo platanus 





All the forest. trees marked thus ¢ are rate, the most fre- 
quent thus fT; the rest are common, i 





Wild cherry 
Dogwood 
Honey loeust 
Aspin 

Black poplar 
Cotton Tree 
Red Mulberry 
€rab apple 
Plums 

Service tree 


- Hornbeam 


Sassafras 
Spice wood 
Bireh, black 

» white 
Aller 
Witch hazel 
Leather wood 
Papaco 
Elder, many species 
Hazel nut 
Sumach 
Nine bark 
Redbud 
Wild rose and eglantine 
Honeysuckle and woodbine 
Grapes 
Mealy tree, or Guelder rose 
Buttonwood 
Raspberries 
Blackberries 
Dewberries 
Gooseberrics 
Black currants 
Whortleberries 
Ivy 
Mountain ivy 
Mountain laurel 
Bitter sweet 
Prickly ash 
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Prtinus Virgin : 
Cornus Florida 
Gledlitria triacanthus} 
Populus tremulat 


Marus rubrat 
Vyrus caronarie 
Prunus Americ : 
Mespilus Canadensis 
Carpinus betulus vulg ; 
Laurus Sass: 

” — benzoin 
Betula nig: 

” . alb:t 


Hamanmelis 
Dirca palestris ° 
Annona triloba 
Sambuens 
Corylus avellang 
Rhus, 2 species 
Spiraca opuli folia 
Cercis 
Rosa 
Lonicera and xylosteum and 
Vitis (azalig 
Viburnum 
Cephalanthus 
Rubus occidentalis 

* — frneticosus 
coesicus 
Ribes Grossularia 

» wie: 
Vaccinium, several species 
Ampelopsis 
Kalmiat 
Rhododendrumf 
Solanum Dulcamara 
Araliat 


” 


And among the numerous plants are the 


May apple 


Mountain tea, or wintergreen 
Rattle weed, or squaw root 
Sweet flag 

Puccoon or blood root 
Centaury 

Cucumber root 

Ladies bedstraw 

Poke 

Winter cherry 

Indian turnip or wake robin 
Gentian 

Ginseng 

Virginia snake root 

Seneca snake root 

Black flower 

White hellebore or itch weed 
Solomon’s seal 

Mint 

Cat mint 

Balm 

Pennyroyal 

Jamestown weed or thorn ap- 
Wild hops {ple 
Cresses 

Pleurisy root 

Wild ginger or coltsfoot 
Wild oats 

Worm seed 

Indian berry 

Cardinal flower 


Podophyllum pettatum 
Gualtheria procumbens 
Actuea racemosa 
Acorus 

Sanguinaria Canadensis 
Chironia 

Medeola Virginica 
Galium 

Ptyolacea decandria 
Physalis 

Arum triphyllum 
Gentiana 

Panax quinquefol. 
Aristolochia serpentaria 
Polygala Seneca 
Melanthium 

Veratrum | 
Convallaria polygonatum 
Mentha, several species 


Nepeta ? 
Melissa as 
Cunila s* 


Datura stramonium 
Stumulus lupulus 
Sisymbrium 
Asclepias decumbens 
Asarum Canadense 
Zizania aquatica 
Chenopadium 


” 


[species 
and many other 
Lobelia, many species 














and 


—— 
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Lobelia syphilitiea 

Partridge berry Mitchella 

Mullen Verbaseum 

Deadly night-shade Atropos belladona or solanum 
Skunk cabbage Symplocarpus fwtida 
Water hemlock Cicuta virosa 

Cicuta Coricum maculatum 
Cranberry Oxycoecus fe 
Strawberry Fragaria vulg : 
Horehound Marrubium 
Blecampane Inula 

Convolvulus tuberosum 

May weed Anthemis 

Arrow head Sagittaria sagittafoliata 
Henbane Hyoscamus nig : 
Ground ivy Glechoma 

Gold thread Helleborus trifal : 
Columbo 

Avens Geum * 

Indian hemp Urtica whitlowia 


Of these plants, the roots or fruit of some are 
esculent; the residue are either notoriously poi- 
sonous, or used in medicine or the arts. To have 
given the aames even of the most common plants 
which I have noticed, would swell the list toa 
length useless and tedious to you; yet, if you 
wish it, though I am no Botanist, a hint from you 
will command it. I would simply remark, that no 
country is invested with a greater variety of beau- 
tiful and luxuriant herbage. The small marshes 
en the Lake, blush with Altheas—the cliffs with 
Columbines—and the forests, with Philox and 
Trillium. 


Apples, pears, quinces, peaches, plums, and 
cherries, in all their varieties, and grapes, with 
all the kitchen roots and herbs, as well as the or- 
namental shrubs and flowers, raised north of the 
Potomac, are successfully cultivated. 


Neat cattle, sheep, and swine, are the kinds of 
stock, most commonly, and very advantageously, 
raised; little attention having been paid to the 
breed of horses, or the rearing of mules. 


Grazing and agriculture, are the most usual and 
profitable occupations. The inhabitants grow suf- 
ficient grain for their own consumption, and that 
ef the numerous emigrants, and export to the 
north western country, by the way of the Lakes; 
but more attention is bestowed upon the raising 
of beeves and milch cows. The whole country 
is a dairy, supplying its neighbors on the Lakes, 
and on the Ohio, and on the Mississippi, with 
cheese. 

Manufactures are chiefly of the necessary, do- 
mestic, kind, as the making of leather, shoes, hats, 
carriages, clocks, cabinet work, nails, smith work, 
&c.; pot and pearl ashes, and, perhaps, that of su- 
gar, should be added, as the maple furnishes an 
ample supply of this article. There is one wooll- 
en factory, and one cotton factory, but I know 
nothing of their state: 

The country las no extensive commercial esta- 
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blishments. There are fifteen retail. stores in 
‘Trumbull county, twelve in Cuyahoga, six in Hu- 
ron,seventeen in Portage, and probably as mapy 
in Ashtabula, and in Geauga. 

It is impossible to state the population, with any 
degree of precision, so great has been the influx 
of inhabitants since the last census; but the popu. 
lation of Huron and Medina counties, is more than 
double what it was in 1810, and of the other coun- 
ties, at least one third greater. 

There are two banks: “The Western Reserve 
Bank,” at Warren, in Trumbull county, chartered 
in 1811, with a capital of $150,000, extendible to 
$500,000; and the “Commercial Bank of Lake 
Erie,” at Cleveland, in Cuyahoga county, charter- 
ed in 1816, with a capital of $100,000, 

Baptists and Presbyterians, or Congregational. 
ists, are the most numerous religious sects, though 
there are many Methodists, Episcopalians, and 
some of the German Reformed Church. 

The state of learning, among a large majority, 
is as good as in New England. Congress, in 1800, 
granted to the Reserve a school fund, which will 
be ample, though now unproductive. There are 
seven incorporated Library Societies. 

The roads are such as must be expected in a 
new and fertile country. They are generally laid 
out in right lines, with an eye rather to future 
utility than present convenience; four turnpike 
companies are incorporated. The Reserve re- 
ceives its proportion, with the other parts of the 


United States lands lying within the state. There 
are more large free bridges in New Connecticut, 
than in all the rest of the state, there being no less 
than three over the Mahoning, in a course of forty 
miles; and ferries are kept wherever public con- 
venience requires them. 

Here it may be proper to remark, that all the 
rivers emptying into the Lake would furnish good 
harbors, were it not for the sand bars at their 
mouths; to remove which, from the mouths of 
the Cuyahoga and Grand Rivers, companies have 
been incorporated, as well as one to form a har- 
bor at Harpersfield: at present, Rocky River af- 
fords the best port. The feasibility of internal 
water’‘communication is great, there being but 
eleven miles portage from Lake Erie to the Ohio, 
between the Grand and Mahoning Rivers; and 
but nine between the Cuyahoga and Muskingum 
Rivers, where a canal is contemplated, 

There are no slaves. 


There are four furnaces, and three forges, 


From the previous remarks, the improvement 
of the country and its progress may be inferred. 


The curiositics consist merely of those ancient 








N fortifications, and tumtifi or barrows, which have 


state, of three per cent. of the avails of all the | 
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excited the speculations of many writers, which | for the term of one year from the day of the date 


are familiar to you. I have seen a fort and tumu- 


lus at Warren, a fort at Kinsman, another at Ma- 
dison, twenty-two tumuli in one group on the east 
bank of the Huron, a few miles from its mouth ; 
five in the forks of the same river, and three a few 
miles above. There are doubtless many more. 
Being neither an engineer nor an antiquary, I shall 
not attempt a description, unless at your request. 

New Connecticut comprises the seven countics 

Of Ashtabula, Cuyahoga, Geauga, Huron, Medina, 
Portage, and Trumbull; to all which, the above 
general observations Will apply. For a more par- 
ticular description of these counties, the towns 
within them, and the waters of the Connecticut 
Reserve, I refer you to Kilbourn’s Gazetteer, which 
accompanies this. 

, Under your promise to abridge communications 
and to correct their style, I have been diffuse, in 
the hope of being useful. Ihave been careful to 
state nothing which I did not know, either from 
personal observation, or public documents; but as 
every one is justly presumed to be partial to his 
place of residence—as [am but poorly qualified 
for the task I have assumed, and am a stranger to 
you—and as you may feel a delicacy in giving to 
the world, as your own, statements for which you 
rely on the information of others, I leave you at 
liberty to use, or not to use, at your pleasure, the 
name of, 

Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
RALPH GRANGER. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Translated for the Commercial Advertiser, from the 
Portuguese. 


The provisional Government of Pernambuco, 
wishing to give to all nations the most evident 
proofs of the liberality of their sentiments, and being 
desirous of encouraging commerce, as one of the 
bases of public prosperity ; ditly considering the 
advantages, that may result in the present circum- 
stances, from the importation of articles of mer- 
chandise, especially such as are necessary to sup- 
port the glorious cause they have undertaken, to 
reinstate themselves in that national rank and dig- 
nity of which wantonly they had been dispossess- 
ed, do hereby decree as follows :— 


Ist. The ports of this government of Pernambu- 
co are open to all merchant vessels, even of the 
uations with whom we are at war. They are al- 
lowed to enter and freely to dispose of their 
importations, as likewise to export the amount 
thereof if produce of the country. 

2d. All kinds of corn, flour, peas, beans and the 
like: munitions of war, gun powder, lead, shot, 
balls, artillery, sulphur, saltpetre ; books, prin- 


hereof. , 


3d. The execution of this present decree is 
committed to the Judge, Collector and Officers of 
the Custom House, each in their respective De. 
partment. 
Given at the house of the Provisional Gove rn. 
ment of Pernambuco, on the 13th of March, 1817 
( Signed ) PEDRO JOAS RIBEIRO, — 
MANSEL C. DE ARANJO, 
JOZE LUIS DE MENDOUZ, * 
DOMINGOS I. MINZ, 


Eee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A FUGUE IN Music. 
- From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
We extract the following story from one of 
our latest Paris papers: 


There is nothing talked of for the last eight 
days in some circles of the quarter of Faydeau, 
but the sudden disappearance of a Musician, who 
it appears knew better how to get up an opera 
than to take care of his private concerns. Though 
nothing but a composer of music, he supported’ 
the establishment of a prince ; his house was open 
to every one, and he was himself admitted into 
the houses of pcople of the first rank. Besides 
composing music, he engaged in trade ; he 
bought annuities for his friends, he disposed also 
of jewels, shawls, and all sorts of articles which 
were entrusted to his care by merchants. He- 
did still more; as he had the most perfect freedom 
with his friends, he amused himself sometimes by 
signing for them letters and bills of exchange. 
lie had placed in the hands of an actor of Fay- 
deau some articles of this sort as security for a. 
considerable sum of money he had advanced; as 
a further security he gave him also the music of. 
two operas, which were to be performed imme- 
diately. ‘This music however was not entirely 
finished, there was a fugue wanting. The com- 
poser made it on Saturday the 22d of March, at 
eight o’clock in the evening. 

On this evening, in imitation of Dukautcours,” 
he had drawn together at his hotel a numerous 
and brilliant company. The moment the ball 
was to open he quitted privately his house, taking 
with him a supply of diamonds and India shawls. 
He jumped into a cabriolet, drove to Moinevix- 
street, paid the coachman and quitted the coun- 
trv. ‘To travel more rapidly, he took a horse and 
cabriolet on the spot. ‘The guests were soon in- 
formed of the adventure; each one then strove 
to get possession of the articles he had supplied 
towards furnishing the apartment, and ina few 
minutes, the moveables, tapestry, pictures, &c. 
had entirely disappeared. The grocer himself, 
informed as well as the rest of the affair, carried 
off ten pounds of wax candles and some loaves of 
sugar, which however, were not sufficient to a'le- 
viate much his loss, which amounts -it is. said to 
15,009 francs. 

The expenses of the composer, that is the debts 
he has left behind him are valied at several hun- 
dred thousand francs. His wife, who eight days 
since, shone in all the pomp of luxury and beauty, 





ting types, all kinds of machinery, and scientific | 
instruments, 1re permitted to enter free of duty, ; 





has now neither resources, attendants or friendg. 
Sie trans? gloria mindi. 
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TABLE of Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, imported into the United States, from Europe, in 
American vessels, commencing the Ist of October, 1314, and gnding the Wth September, 1815. 
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Note~As to the article “Candles,” it embraces those both of tallow and wax : “¢ Cordage,” that which is tarred and un- 
tarred: “ Fruits,” includes currants, figs, prunes, raisins, &c. “ Iron,” anchors and sheet, slit and hogp : as to “ Salt,”.of that 
weighing more than 56 Ibs, per bushel, there were imported 1,546,565 Ibs. and of that weighing 56 Ibs. or less per bushel 217,025 
bushels. “ Spirits,” includes that from grain as well as other materials. The chief importation of spirits is from Holland and 
the French European ports on the Atlantic ; that of salt. from England, Mah.and Berwick, Hamburg, Bremen, Ke. Spawish 
posts on the Atiantle, and trom Portugal. 
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Value of goods, wares, and merchandise, subject 
to an ad valorem duiy, imported into the Unit: 
ed States, from European ports, in American 
vessels, from the 1st of October, 1814, to the 
S0th September, 1815. 
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French European ports on the Atlantic, 


Fayal and the other Azores, 


Italy. 
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Hamburg, Bremen, &c. 
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DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
VINGINIA, 


We, perform a painful task (says the Norfolk 
Herald of the 7th instant) in announcing the de- 
struction of the Buenos Ayrean armed schooner 
E! Airevido, by the explosion of her magazine, on 
Monday last, by which 23 persons; including all 
the ofliecrs except the boatswain and two masters 
mates were instantly launched into eternity. It 
will be recollected by our distant readers, that 
this vessel, in company with another, a brig called 
the Independencia, also under the Patriotic _ flag 
of Buenos Ayres, put into this port about two 
months ago. Here they remained about six 
wecks, and then attempted to get to sea, but 
the wind being ahead they could proceed no fur. 
ther than the Tail of the Horse-shoc, where they 
came to anchor im 44 fathoms water, and about 
musket shet distance from cach: other. 

On Monday last the captain of the schooner 
dined with the commodore on board the brig, 
and was standing on the quarter deck (about 6 
clock, P. M.) i company with the commodore 
nnd other officers, looking at the schooner, at the 
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moment she blew up. The explosion was ten: 
ble, and the schooner almost instantly disa 
ed. Boats were immediately sent off fron. a 
brig to save those who might be alive and the 
ceeded in rescuing 33 who were all that onan 
‘hree only of whom were injured, atid those 
sligitly. From the account which these bes 
gave, it appears that the gunner had, contrary 
a standing order, opened the magazine, and S 
he was at work in it, the lieutenant of mar 
called a sergeant down into the cabin to pick hi 
out a pair of pistols from the arm chest, in do: 
which the pistols were severally snapped, by w 
of trying them, though the officer of the Pr: 
was heard to forbid it. What followed jg’ yp, 
known, and it is merely conjectured that one of 
the pistols snapped might have been loaded, apa 
the contents accidentally discharged into 
magazine. The whole of the vessel abaft the 
main-mast was literally blown to atoms, though 
both masts remained unmoved. 

We regret to add that the pilot (the elder Tho. 
mas of Hampton) and four young men, residents 
of this town, were on board at the time, and are 
among the number of the killed. We will nog. 
augment the grief of their relatives and friends | 
by a publication of their names: bitter indeed 
has been the frui- of their rashness.* 

Commodore Chaytor has very humanely made 
a present of the remains of .the schooner to 'the 
widow of the unfortunate pilot, and his men are 
now employed in saving whatever is of any value 
for her, which will amount to something hand. 
some. 


* The “ American Beacon,” a Norfolk we, thus gives the 
names of the persons here alluded to, They ha, no doubt, 
entered as volunteers on board the privateer: “ Among the 
number who perished, we have to deplore the loss of captain 
Threston Taylor, a ship-master of this port, of the most re. 
spectable connexions, and highly esteemed by all who knew 
him ; lieutenant Singleterry,a native of Charleston, S, C, late 
of the United States’ marme corps on this station; Mr. Wil- 
liam Colley, son of Wm, Colley. Esq, ship builder, of this bo. 
rough; and captain Greenwell, late commander of the Balti- 
more packet President,” 


OWNERS OF STAGES——A LAW CASE. 


Supreme Court of Fairfield county, Connecticut. 
John Whitney vs. Lovejoy, Dec. term, 1816. 


This was a special action on the case, instituted 
by Mr. Whitney, a merchant of Boston, vs. Love- 
joy, as owner of the stage, in which Whitney was 
a passenger, which was turned over by the care- 
lessness of the driver, and Mr. W. much injured. 
Verdict for the plaintiff, 250 dollars damage, and 
costs of suit. At the same term was tried a cause, 
vs. same defendant, in favor of a lady that was run 
over by the defendant’s stage, driven by another 
of his heedless drivers._ Verdict, 500 dollars and 
costs. The damages and costs in both amounted 
to about 1,000 dollars. 

It is with pleasure we publish the result of the 
above causes, being the first of their nature (to 
our knowledge) that have been decided in this 
country, and hope that a decision of the highest 
tribunal of justice in so respectable a state, will 
have a salutary effect upon the owners of stages 
and their drivers. The numerous injuries that 
have been sustained by passengers for the few 
years past have called loudly for a check to the 
brutal manner in which their lives have been ex- 
posed. [astern paper.} 





